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Ridmrd H._StanLey 

Presidenl, The Stanley FounMm 

OPENING REMARKS 



Richard H. Stanley 

President, The Stanley Foundation 

Welcome to the Stanley Foundation 
Conference. We are pleased to have assembled such a distin- 
guished gtoup of participants for our discussion topics. Some of 
you are veterans of past Stanley Foundation conferences, but 
many of you are new. 

Each year we select four-topics for discussion at this conference. 
We seek issues which are timely and important and which might 
benefit from forwaTd-looking consideration aimed at develop- 
ing policies for their effective management. We encourage our 
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Opening Conference Session 



discussion chaira to pr^ss participants in the direction of surfac- 
ing creative policy suggestions. The reports of our discussions 
are circulated widely to encourage careful consideration of the 
ideas presented. 

We do riot look for a unif)ang theme irt selecting the topics. How- 
ever, as I look over this year's subjects, 1 think there is one 
characteristic commdri to all of them. In each case it seems to me 
that the_UnitedSt?.tes has beeri executing policies which have been 
moderately successful but which are based on broad assumptions 
that may no longer be vaUd^ In some cases the assumptions are 
dated. In others they are basedxjn a view of circumstarices which is 
tod limited or overly simplistic: 

For example, in the Pacific region the United States has largely 
assumed that our alliarice relationships and military power make 
zon where we have been Rreemiitent and ex- 
pect to remain so. In Mexico, we have assumed our domination. 
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^'SP^^^lly^f co^^ take the stability of their 

political structure and their close ties with the United States for 
granted. The nonproliferation regime has generally £een assumed 
to be in place, working adequately, and hot in heed of a great deal of 
att<mtion, especially since it is one area of anns cqntrdl where we 
seem to haverommon ground with the Soviets. Finally, the weak- 
ness of the Soviet economy is a situation we have generally 
regarded something w^^ cddld take advantage of if we chose to do 
so: As if to prove the point, recent speculation regarding the Soviets 
assumes Mr. Gorbachev is seekiiig anm conSol with the United 
States primarily to free military funds for domestic ecbhbniic heeds. 

z ^^^^^n^yv ypy^ho ar^ m thesesublerts h and 

deep appreciation for Ihe intricade&and importance of these issues. 
But my sense is that the general public and the political leadeShip 
of this hatibri have become so attached to the broad assurnptidhs 
that^they often pay little attention to the details of what is^omgon 
in these areas. Gonsequendy, they fail to consider the validity of 
long-held assuihptibhs. 

Search for Simplicity 

Executing a foreign poticy for this nation is a massive undertak- 
ing. We have interests all bver the wbrld. We are a pluralistic 
democracy with many voices striving tb be heard and have influ- 
ence. Our people, and too jjften ourpoUtical leadersWp, are not 
sufficiently well informed on foreign policy matters. We have a low 
tblerance for arhbiguity, and we tend tb tWhk tbo bfteh in terms of 
immediate answere rather than long'term progress. Arid these fac- 
tors leajd us to cast our pubHc foreign policy discussions into 
contexts v^hich are overly simplistic. 

Fbr example, we tend tb force fit most foieigh pbUcy issues ihtb a 
nan'OW,_bi£olar world \dew cen^ie^^ the United States and Sovi- 
et Union. In dealing with other nations we tend to see incidents or 
actibns in wih-lbse, zerb-surn terms. Positive-sum opportunities are 
tpb often missed becaus^^ Similarly, we tend tb bvereimplify 

the world by categorizing nations as ^Wends'jjr 'enemies.'' /^pie- 
ciation or even respect for the individual perspectives and 
drcumstahces bf bther hatibhs, especially Third World natibns, is 
often (TOW this ca^^ejgqrizatidri. Unfortunately, these 

tendencies become greatly accent lated when an issue draws na- 
tional media attention and evokes response from high-level 
political leaders. 

Misapplying Power 

The consequence ol the overly simplistic respxDnSc is that we too 
bfteh use bur substantial power clurhsily, resulting in short-term 
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actions which are conhrary to our long-term Interests. All too often I 
am renmided of Barbara Tuchman's book. The March af Fom in 
which shejnguires into the historical phenomenon of 'the pursuit 
by governments of policies contrary to their own intereste' despite 
recognizmg that such action is counterproductive and that feasible 
alternatives exist. Our use of military power in Vietnam wrote a re- 
grettable chapter in our history. The outcome of the cirrent proxy 
war m Kicarapa is yet to be seen, but it is hard to foresee a desir- 
able outcome. 

Similarly, our use of economic power has often had unantici- 
pated consequences. We embargoed grain sales to the Soviet Union 
and sent them to purchase elsewhere, permanently damaging our 
export strategy. Through ihe international Monetary Fund we have 
pressured Mexico into adopting an economic austerity program I 
v^B leaveit to the experts here to assess the long-tenn consequences 
of this strategy, but I Sense that we did not fully take into SccOunt 
the immigration or trade consequences of this action. 

_ Our political perfomance in dealing with other nations, which 
should be one of our sbrengths^ too often inadequate. Again, espe- 
cially in times of crisis, we gravitate toward politically popular 
expressions of rtibral outrage and an almost spiritual belief in our 
preconceived ideas about the situation. We do far too little creative 
pohcy plannmg. llus is a redirringtheme from past conference par- 
tiapajits. But even when professional assessments of a situation 
have been made, they are too often overlooked. Long-term interests 
are forgotten. It is what Ms. Tachman would refer tolas wQoden- 
heade^ess, or the failure in a given situation to be deflected by the 
tacts. She notes that this notion is 'epitomized in a historian's state- 
ment about Philip II of Spain, the surpassing wooden-head of all 
sovereigns: 'No experience of the failure of his poUcy could shake 
ms behef m its essential excellence." 

Soviet Miscalculatibhs 

_In a sense, we are fortunate that the Soviet Union is no more 
adept at functioning in this complex world that are we They 
have shown themselves to be every bit as clumsy and certainly 
more brutish. Ineptitude and rigidity have cOst them influence in 
important nations like China and Egypt and have bogged them 
dowri m Afghanistan. They repeatedly miscalculate interna^ 
tionaJ response to actions such as the deployment of SS-20 
niissiJ|s m Europe several years ago and the recent arrest of 
Nicholas Daniloff. At times Mikhail Gorbachev shows si^s of a 
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new sbphisticatibh, but there has hot yet been time to fully assess 
his impact on Soviet foreign policy. 

Soviet deficiencies, however, are no cause f or jas to be sanguine 
about our own. Besides our rnisadvenhire in Vietnam, we have 
bungled badly in cbuhtries ranging from Cuba and Nicaragua 
Angola. We used milUary for^^^ m Grenada and Libya, drawing 
popuiar domestic support but a far Jess enthusiastic international 
response. Just as the Soviets rhisread us, we misread them as well. 
Witness early US miscalailatidri arid rea^^^ 

aster and the apparent failure to anticipate Soviet response to the 
arrest of iSennady Zakharov. 

The Discussion Groups 

There are problems in each of the areas covered by bur discussion 
grbtips that arise from dated or inade(^uate assumptions. During the 
next two days you will be exploring the nature of those problems 
and analyzing them. 

Our cbhcept of security in the Pacific is based on antiguated 
and neglected alliance rela^tionship^s which are increasingly being 
called into question. There are security problems which cut 
across the whole region and specific areas of cbricerh unique tb 
certain cbuhtries. Our relations thrbughbut the region are cer- 
tainly changing. 

Economic instability in Mexico has become so acute that the fu- 
ture of the political regime has been called into questibh. Hbw big 
an influence can and should we have on Me5dcq's economi 
pjjlitical future? VVliat are the consequences for the United States in 
the wide range of opfions we might employ? 

On the surface it rhight appear that because it has been many 
years since a new member has joined the nuclear weapons club, the 
nonproliferation regime is soHd. But we are all aware of the activi- 
ties of several problem nations that have not forsworn their right tb 
dtyelbp weapbhs. The prbblerri grbws chrbmcally worse in I^^ 
arid Pakistan, and recently there have beenpublished reports of Is- 
raeli nuclear weapons stociqpiles. tikev^e, the progress jon arms 
cbhtrbl casts a worrisbrhe shadow. Laf:k of results frbm the Rekjavik 
summit uhderscbres the lack of progress in rever^g vertical prolif- 
eration which is also supposed to be a central part of the 
nonproliferation regime. 

Fmally, it still seerns clear that the Soviet economy is weak. Will 
Gorbachev's new pbUdes sti^njthen it? Is it in our interest to see it 
strengthened or weakened? How much can our policies affect the 
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outcome? Are there positive-sum altematives,_ especially through 
arms cbritrdl, which will benefit both the Soviets and ourselves? 

US Values 

The presence of difficult foreign policy questions and issues is 
normal. You who are ex^^^ topics of this conference know 

this well. Perhaps more than most, you are disturbed when prbfes- 
sibnal analysis is ignored, simplistic approaches form the basis of 
policy actions, and long- term considerations are sacrificed by 
politicized short-term reaction. 

The immediate challenge for you is to determiriiB what policies 
should be employed to meet the critical problems we face and to 
consider how to most effectively implement these policies, in doing 
so, Jhowever/ you cannot ignore the need for these policies to gain 
national acceptance. 

^ The American people have a deeply imbedded desire for a secure 
peace with freedom arid justice. But patience and an appreciation 
for complexity ianot a part of our national makeup. Thus, the long- 
term challenge for all of us is to develop the US^ poHtical culture 
toward greater tolerance for ambiguity and greater appreciation for 
!°"S-*enn consequences. I^^ foreign policy arena we need to 
stop assuming that the Soviets are beWnd every adverse develop- 
ment. We need to stop seeing relations with other_ nations in 
adversarial, zero-sum terms. We need to learn to appreciate the nu- 
ances^Df different simation^ to be able to maintain 

flexibility in executing our policies. We need good policy bptidhs 
and, cbricurrehtly, a political dialogue that makes a virtue, not a 
vice, out of the complexity of living in modern times. 
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Discussion Report: 



Introduction 

In the period since the Vietnam debacle, Asia has become a re- 
gion of increasing US The Pacific 
Basin has become the most dynamic economic area in the world 
with the United States and Japan aloneaccounfing for one-third of 
the world's total GNP and 53 percent of total banking assets. In the 
i98ds trans-Padfic trade has exceeded trade across the AtianBc. 
However, East Asia's^ecqnornic success has generated a hew crop of 
problems and challenges as well as heightened its strategic impor- 
tance. At the same time that Asia has become the focus of 
burgeoning superpower rivalry, the United States' role is steadily 
being_altered. This is in part a result of the political and economic 
maturity of nations in the region and the great flux and ferment 
among the Pacific countries. 

FprraaJ post- World War II multilateral alliances in Asia, such as 
the Southeast Asia Treaty j3rgani2ation (SEATd) and the Central 
Trea^ Orgariizatibh (CENTOJ have long been dissolved. The secu- 
rity pact between Australia, New Zealand, and the United States 
(AN2US) and even US bilateral security ties to the Philippines have 
question marks hanging overthem. At preserit US power projection 
capabilities (in the Indian and Pacific Oceans) and_strategy of con- 
tainment are based on a loosely knit US global strategic network 
comprised of a cdllectibn of bilateral treaties— for example, Japan, 
South Korea, Philippines— and informal underetandLngs, such as 
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(ASEAN), and in Southwest Asia. 

The^israssiqn exam problems, trends, and threats affecting 
the security of the region, what^^osturcthe United States has or is 
perceived to have, and how the United States might respond to un- 
folding realities in Asia. The remainder of the 
five areas: East Asia's leadership/transition crisis reflecting 
generational change; new Soviet initiatives in Asia; nuclear issues 
and the globalization of Asian policy; the impact of trade arid eco- 
nomic issues on security in the Pacific; and regional strife. 

At present the United States has in placeihe strucSires essential 
to the well-being of iteelf and its partners. The pattern of trade arid 
investment in the Pacific Basin largdy cdmplemen 
aUgnments of the region. The United States is still the predominant 
force in the Pacific. But the very success of many Asian states— 
Jepan, China, the newly industrialized couhbies (NICs) (South 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore}, and 
fostered a new pluralKm, a trend toward increasing multipolariiy 
which US policy must take into account. Participants felt that the 
political and strategic environment rules but future formal multilat- 
eral security pacts. 

-_ In some cases, formal alliances beyond those now in existence 
may be inappropriate and cbunterprbductive. Panelists felt that a 
rnore sophisticated approach involving multiple policy instruments 
may bes^ attain the US qbjectiyes^q^^ maritime access, 

containing Soviet influence, promotinginterdependent economic 
growth^ and encouraging democracy. The United States' associa- 
tive relationship with ASEAN was cited as art exam of a 
^^??^"l9^y5£l^^*5^^^?^ for regional partnerehip. US-ASEAN 
ties are not pjimariLy military, though there are bilateral security ties 
with the individual countries. ASEAN allows the United States a 
low profile political role and provides a framework for addressing 
regional issues. 

teadersRip/Transitibn Ciisis 

Generational change in the Padfic w^ vif^wed as raiang^ nuin- 
ber of challenges for the United States, in the Pldlippines, for 
example, some 5j3_percent of the population is under twenty and 
knbws the United States as a supporter of busted dictatbr Ferdinand 
Marcos and not as a Uberator from J^^^ did their 

parents. The new prosperity, rapid urbanization, and other hall- 
marks of moderhizatibn particularly in East Asian NICs, such as 
South Kbrea and Taiwan, have given rise to pressures for democra- 
tization challenging authoritarian rule. In a host of Asian countries 
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^eiierctaonai srurts as an 
older generation of authoritarian rcders are in variqus stages of tran- 
sition to an uncertain future after decades of unchaHenged power. 
Both North and_South Kdr^a arid potentially Indonesia were 
viewed as_ facing possibly explosive conflicts, which in the case of 
the two Koreas would have dangerous implications for the great 
powers in the region. 

_ The panelists felt that one of the prime challenges for the United 
States in the Pacific is related to the fact that die US perception of 
the Soviet threat differs from that held by Asian nations. While the 
Urnted States has a g^obaUst view of the Soviet threat in the Pacific, 
the nations of the region tend toperceive the Soviets in relation to 
direct, cbuntry-spedfic threats io themselves. The result is a trerid 
toward a moral equivalence of both superpowers. Iliis neutralist 
trend is manifested in the antiriuclear movement gaining currency 
in the South Pacific^ASEAN has called for a^drie of Peace Freedom 
and NeutraUty (ZOPFAN) as have ffte nations grouped in the South 
Paafic Fomm. TTie pa^^^^ also dted opposition to French nuclear 
testing m Ae region and New Z^^^^^ recent posture as indicative 
of antiriuclear sentiment reflecting a moral equivalerice between 
the superpowers. 

Some paneUsJs pointed to other factors contributing to Ae moral 
Equivalency trend. These include theperceptibri of rariipant protec- 
tibriisrii iri the United States threatening Asianstates and cbricerri 
about the emergerice of China as a major regional power. Such 
views of counbry-i5p^afic_tte^ riiitigate regional perceptions of 
the growing Soviet presence as something of more concern to the 
United States and China than as a direct threat to the regidri as a 
whole. Some conferees attributed this phenomenon to the emer- 
gence of the post- World Warll gerieratibn, others to a political 
trend exploited by lef tiste and the Soviet Unidn, arid sbriie felt it is in 
part due to a fragriiented US approach to the region. The group felt 
that lack ol:d^^€rt ex^^ tb the Uriited States was also a factor 
and reconmiended a major educational effort tb uriderscore the dif- 
fererices iri the US and Soviet roles: 

Soviet Initiatives in Asia 

_The group strdrigly agreed that Soviet Jeader Mikhail 
Gorbachev's July 28, Vladivostok speech riiarked a bold new ap- 
prbach iri Moscow's polic}^ towards Asia as a whqle^ exteridirig ari 
olive branch to the entire Pacific Basin. The new policy appears to 
be an effort to strengtlien the Sbviefe 

tarizing the region, to normalize relatidris with Chiria, tb iriiprove 
ties to Japan, to drive a wedge between the Umted States arid its 
partners in the regidri, arid tb become an economic participant in 
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well be irreversible and may require the United States to^bpt less 
of a zero-sum view of tjie Soviets in the Pacific Basin. The panel 
agreed that the Soviet Uriidri, North Korea, arid Vietnam coritiriue 
tdj?dse serious sexnirity challenges, but the S^oyiets' new a^ctivism 
means Moscow can be expected to play a more sophisticated role 
than it has in the past.If ihe new Soviet policy develops into major 
initiatives such as a full-fledged Sihb-Sbyiet detente, a Soviet with- 
drawal from arid resblutibri of the Afghari cbriflict, or territorial 
cdricessidris td wards Japan, such mdves might pose serious c^ 
lenges to the USjgosture in Asia. However, no such developments 
appear close to realizafion in the foreseeable future. Participants 
agreed that thus far Asian cburitries have been skeptical bf the new 
Sbyiet iriitiatiyes, thbugh receptive tbecdridiiucprdspects. In reg 
td China, the Sdviets have made the most serious overtuf e?^ offer- 
ing^a territorial concession 5)n the Ussuri River border and the 
removal of troops from Mongolia. The panel felt that the Soviet 
Union seeks to reduce its main regibnal sedirity threat— their f brty- 
tluree hundred-mile border with Chiria. The grbup agreed that 
Sirid-Sdviet recdridliatidri is a prdtracted, incremental process; that 
it is unci eai^what price M is prepared tapay to achieve it; and 
that a lessening of Sino-Soviet tensions does not harm US interests. 
Bat a Sinb-Sbviet recbnciliatibn resulting in Sbviet trbbps 
redeplbyed tb Eurbpe wbuld be bf seribus cbricerri tb the Uriited 
States. 

In regard tq Japan, the group agreed^, the So\dets have not made 
any concrete gestures but rather are probing for a means to improve 
Soviet-Japanese relations. The group felt that Mbscbw seeks Japa- 
nese capital, techriblbgy, arid rriariageriierit expertise as well as a 
riew image. The grdtip expressed cdricem that a Sdviet overture 
wluch included the return ^fall or some of the northern islands 
claimed by Tokyo could dramatically alter Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions and have a negative impact bn US-Japanese ties. 

The perceptibris by the Pacific riatibris bf a riibral equivalerice be- 
tweeri the Uriited States arid the Sdviet Uriidri has been reirifdrced 
by Gorbachev's 'cham in the Padfic.This includes pro- 

posals to demilitarize the area, even hinting at Soviet withdrawal 
from Vietnam's Cam Rank Bay if the United States abandoned its 
Philippine bases. This also belies the asjminietry iri the US arid Sd- 
viet pdstures iri the regidri. The Soviets have few economic or 
ct^tural iies to^the region and little force projection capability out- 
side Soviet territory, in contrast, the United States has longbeen the 
domiriant mililary power in the Pacific as well as being the major 
trading partner bf rriariy bf the cburitries iri the Pacific Basiri. 
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pate_in the ecdhbmic life of the Pacific for economic or political 
reasons: The Soviets do appear to be offeiing a market to the 
ASEAN states and othere, as well as building economic ties, to 
China, and may seek to import consumer goods in exchange for So- 
viet capital goods. US protectionism could work to accelerate Soviet 
economic involvement in the Pacific. The panel felt Soviet econom- 
ic moves in regard to the Pacific were ah aspect of the economic 
reforms arid global competitiveness sought by Gorbachev. 

Nuclear issues and the Gldbalizatidst of Asian Policy 

:_ Soviet initiatives in Asia also reflect a globalizatidri of Asian 
issues^-econdmic as well as strategic— thaLmust be increasingly 
factored into US jjolicy towards the region. The antinuclear senti- 
ment in the Padfic which Gorbachev's initiatives seek to exploit are 
part of the same political fabric as the neutralist fcrends in Europe. Iri 
regard to ams coritrbl.^p^ that Gorbachev is seeking to 

undercuf the United States' strategic posture iri the Pacific and also 
gam both nuclear and conventional arms reductiori. Arriis control 
has increasingly acquired an Asian dimension with the depld^erit 
of some one huntod sixty SS-20S east of the Urals. In response to 
the Soviet buildup, what can be characterized as ari Asian position 
on arms contirol has emerged. What began with Japan's vocal bppb- 
^^^g^- ^-^^P^^^^^ EurbriiissUe agreement has gained the bacldrig 
of Chma and otiiers and has beeri iricbrpbrated intathe US position 
of linking Intermediate Nuclear ForceiINF) cuts iri Eurbpe to cuts in 
Asia. Tlie panel agreed that a zero-option nuclear accord (eliiriiriat- 
mg aU Huropean-based riuclear missiles) would leave Japan feeling 
vulnerable and that Soviet sfeategic deferise systems could neutral- 
ize the Chinesermclear deterrent. Thegrdug did dte a difference in 
the effects bf the INF position on Asia from Euri)pe, wiiere the 
Western alliance faces a cbriveritibnal disadvantage. 

The panel agreed that nucjearjSrbblems iri Asia require a more 
sbphisticated US app^Dacn and that any^oyiet success is depend- 
ent _on_US mistakes. The bilateral security pacts that work in East 
Asia do not work in Southeast Asia. Sbme of the panel pointed to 
the conflicj with New Zealand, suggestirig that w!iiJe the United 
States feared the global demonstration effect, forxing the issue riiay 
have created_a piarceptibri iri the region of a large power bullying a 
sn^U one. Similarly, if not sending riuclear ships to New ^iealand or 
to Subic Bay does not effect US strategic requiremerits, the poHtical 
benefits bf nbt dbirig so might outweigh any disadvantages. 

Economic/Foreign Policy aiid US Security 

_ jmegtbup erriphasize^ that the lack of coordination betweeri fbr- 
eign and trade policies has a seribus, negative impact on US security 

i 1. 
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interests in the f acitic: boviet tistting agreements witn boutn ramie 
island states, which the group felt were politically motivated, are 
largely the result of the iilfluence of the US tuna-fish^ 
Congress^ Similarly, unfair trade j?ractices towards Australia and 
the perception^of protectionism amongASEAN states contribute to 
views of moral equivalence prb\nding Soviet opportunities. At the 
same time, the panel agreed that future US trade opportunities^ lie 
nu5rejri^he Padfic Basin than in Europe or Latin America and tihat 
enhancing trade and investments in the region contributes to the 
overall US posture in Asia. The group expressed the f ear that the in- 
fluence of special interest lobbies in spe^^ s^cto^-— for example, 
sugar, rice, textiles, wheat — in forthcoming election years may 
heighten protectionist sentiment in the Congress. 

In regard to Japan, which the group agreed is the single most im- 
portant bilateral relation^ United States has in Asia, 
perceived linkage between trade and Japan's defense role may lead 
to strains in the relatibhsliip. The group feared a rhiscbnceptibh— 
particularly in Congress— about Japan's defense role an^^ 
relation of trade policy to security interests. Japan has thus far met 
its mid-term defense requirements to fulfill agreed-upon rbles and 
missibhs of defending air and sea lanes but tb one thbusand miles 
Significantly, there is a growing domestic consensus in Japan in 
favor of such efforts which Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone has 
helped foster. 

The panel felt that misconceptions of the causes of the US 
trade deficit with Japan are a aource of tension in US-Japan rela- 
tions. While the panel felt US pressure fbr more market access 
was appropriate, syrichrbhizihg the respective US and J apa nese 
mix of flscal and monetary policies — particularly reducing the 
US budget deficit — and greater US expertise and language skills 
in regard to Japan are considered vital. Cbnvertihjg Japanese capi- 
tal surpluses into both fqreig^^ 

debtproblem and increased public spending and consumptionjn 
Japsmwere viewed as key to future stability. The panel alsb felt 
the US bverernpihasis bh trade br security issues cbuld undermine 
the overall relationship. 

Regional Instabilities 

The panel alsb discussed specific regional Tnstabiliries^ 
KampucheayVietnam,_Phjl Korean Peninsula, and 

Taiwan/China — and their impact on US policy. 

Kampuchea/Vietnam 

The group was divided in regard tb several issues cbncemirig the 
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Kampuchea/Vietnam conflict:_The -group agreed that Vietnani's 
bbjecHve was to consohdate hegemony in Indochina and that Sovi- 
et support for Hanoi appears to quid pro quo for bases at Cam Ranh 
Bay, Danang, and Kompongson in Kampuchea. The group disa^ 
greed on what the most productive US course might be. There was 
also division on whether L.' diplomatic initiatives could loosen 
Sdviet-Vietriamese ties. Some questipned the efficacy of the current 
US pdsitibri of backing ASEAN in supporting the Khmer 
noncdntmunist iexistienc^. Some in the group ^It increased US sup- 
port for a Khmer 'Third Fdrce' could improve those factions' 
position. The communist Khmer Rouge is engaged in the over- 
whelming majority of the fighting against the Vietnamese 
occupajion. Somein the^oup argued that the US choice is between 
a Vi^tnainese^ommunist--doniinated Kampuchea dr a Khmer 
commurdst-dominated Kampuchea. 

Some in the group felt a US diplomatic presence in Hanoi and 
Phnom Penh could aid in resolving the conflict. Others felt any 
such move would be viewed as capitulation. There was agreement 
that any steps towards normalization require resolving the POW/ 
MIA issue, but some felt no steps should be taken until Vietnam 
withdraws its troops from Kampuchea. Some felt that a new more 
pragmatic, technocratic Vietnamese leadership is emerging which 
is mdre ainendable to cdmprprrusirig dri Kampuchea as the price 
for obtaining Western trade, irivestmerit, and aid. Some partici- 
pants thought the airrent US pdsture encouraged ah enhanced 
Chinese position in Southeast Asia that cduld prove cbuhterpro- 
drictive. The group agreed that diminishing Soviet- Vietnamese 
ties are a long-term US objective but was divided on how to ac- 
ccmplish such a goal. 

Philippines 

The group expressed grave cbricerri over the situation in the Phil- 
ippines in regard to the long-term stability of the Aquino 
government and the future of the US militaiy bases there. Some in 
^^^J?2"P^?^* Jb5* ^ eight months with no transition pieridd, the 
econonricpoHcies, IMP accord, and new constitution are seridtis ac- 
compllshments._Howevei; the_groap agreed that the communist 
insurgency continues to grow and that ultimately the issue is not 
whether to wage a military campaign against the insurgency but 
rather Aquino's ability to irhplement radical refomis to remove the 
sources of popular support for the Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines arid its military wing, the New Peoples' Army (CPP/NPA). 
The grdup agreed that if Aquino fails, it will set in motion a psycho- 
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logical process polarizing the counby, strengthening the left, and 
devastating US interests. 

Tho key to long-term^ the impleihehtatibri of pbllcies 

bringing services, land reform, and opportiinities id the rural areas. 
Aquino's credibility could aid iii some mechanism for popular mo- 
bilizatidn to accdrnplish these goals, possibly through the iEathoiic 
ehurch and/or mobiHaang youth. The group rioted that, the CPP/ 
NPA, traditiohally without any foreign support, is beginning to 
look outward; this could provide opporiunitjes for Soviet influence 
in the long term. The group felt US policy may be too complacent 
and thatlhe United States shqi^d begirt subtly to ericburage reform 
pblides. The upsurge in FiHpino nationalism is not necessarily anti- 
Americari. But the group felt that the United States should begin 
exploring ways_of regional the bases within the context of 
ASEAN to accbnmiodate nationalist sentiment. The bases serve US 
security interests and Philippbe econonrdc interests; a lo^w-prqfile 
US effort to explain its pbsitibri and the effect of the alternatives on 
Filipinos ma)'' be advisable. 

Korean Peninsula 

The group agreed that the United States appears tb be under- 
estimating thegravity of the situation in South Korea. The cbriflict 
betweeri the Chun regime and a growing and increasingly radical 
opposWon has stalemated the mbve toward a democratie Sansi- 
tion. However, the panel was dlv^^ the United States 

shbuld encourage the strengthening of democratic msti^Uitions, 
though there was agreement that the United States should strongly 
identify with such effq^^^ was cbricerri that North Korea 

rrdghi seek to exploit dvil strif ein the South^ The wide perception of 
the United States as identified with the Chim regime complicates 
the^^ prospects of Washirigtbri's influencing both sides towards 
compronnse, but ^nti-America rernairis cbrifiried largely tb the 
student-activist minority. The democratic Irend was viewed as a 
product bf rapid urbanization and the emergence of a new middle 
class seeking grieater Uberties arid piolitical participation. Sume in 
the group felt the United States might ease Ndrth-Sbuth terisibris by 
fostering dialogue and opening economic ties with Pyongyang. " 

China/Taiwan 

The panel agreed that China and Taiwan pose serious questidns 
f dr US pdlicy but was divided bn the fesue of US-China imlitaty ties: 
TTte reality of a US-China Japar^ triarigular aligrirrierit, althbugh ah 
informal alliance, is a historically unicjue situation^ US-Japari secu- 
rity ties were recognized as the anchor of Sie US strategic po5;itionln 
East Asia, witil cddrdiriaHbri increasing substantially. The group felt 
that arms sales to Tsiwan, in light df the August 1982 jbirit cbmmu- 




nique vTith Peking, looms as a disruptive issue in US-China rela- 
tions. There was agreement that good relations with China and 
suppbrt for its economic modernization is in the United States' ihr 
terest. China's unprecedented iritegratibh into the world fihahda! 
and political sjstemsjs^a factor for sral^^ moving Peking iricreas- 
in^y toward becoming a status quo power. Some in the group feU, 
however, that the Ibng-tenri implications of military and fdgh- 
techhblbgy cbbperatibh require mbre careful cbhsideratibn. CWna 
is pitoanly a passive sarategic asset for the United States whbse 
long-tenn direction is uncertain. There was disagreement on what 
tlte limits of hi-tech and military ties should be: Some in the group 
feared the emergence bver the next fifty years of a Siho-Japanese 
power blbc that might conflict with US objectives. 

Conclusions 

The Uriitedi States is facing a peribd bf major flux and ferment in 
^he Pacific. The regional perce United States, iribral 

equivalence blurring the distinction between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, is a growing problem. There is a need to refine US 
interests, ihcbrpbratihg ecbhbmic issues into the definition. oi secu- 
rity, and to begin better cbbrdinatirig ecbhbmic pblicy arid foreign 
polii^ Additionally, m ord an effort 

must be made to reach out to a new generation to explain US objec- 
tives. With regard to more specific issues, the following received 
spedal atteritibri: _ 

— ^rijight of the major ^hif t in Soviet policy toward the Pacific, the 
United States should take the^pportunity tojrefine its policy to 
accommodate a new pluralism, a multipolarity, in the region. 
DeteiTirig Sbyiet goals requires better management of the loose 
cbalitibri bf alliances arid quasi-alliarices. 

— L^^£^?4*^_*^^_^WyPP^P^s^ ys policy should ericburage dy- 
namic social policies to avoid a paralysis of the Aquino 
govemmerit and foster an environment able to undercut the in- 
stirgericy. Additibrially, cbrisideratibri should be given to 
^^^M^^J^ralizatiqn of th in the ASEAN cbritext. 

— Given the existence of a major flash point in the Korean Penin- 
sula and the spedal relatior^ between Washington and Seoul, a 
rribre activist US stance tb promote democratic institutions 
would help stabilize Northeast Asia. 

— in Indochina, current US policy does not appear to be facilitat- 
ing a resblutiori^ of the conflict, but. the complexities of the 
situatibri render it difficult to devise a formula to resolve and re- 
duce So\net influence in the region. 

— Regarding Japan, establishing a symmetry of econoim^ a 
security ties in theJUS perception of Japan and recognizing the 
acceleratibri bf US^apari strategic ties while independently 
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addressjng trade problems are criHcal to a stable future partner- 
ship. 

US-Chiha policy heeds to be balanced against poIi<2 toward 
oAer acto^ ill the regidri arid Ibrig- term prospectsLassessing the 
limits of the confluence cf interests between the United States 



and China. 



Taken together, these specific conclusions reiterate the need to 
view the Pacific in more cdmprehensi\ terms, avoiding ^ frag- 
mented approach in vsitich policies in one ave^ fail to take into 
account the dynamics of another. 
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biscQssion Report: 
littrdductidn 

Mikhail Gorbachev, in his second year as general secretary of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union, has set out to radically re- 
form the econon.y. He seeks to modernize the entire Soviet 
ewnomj^, dramatically anproving economic perforxriance and cre- 
1^^^.^ ^^°^°^" system whose performance would compare 
favorahly with the remainder of the industriaazed world Thfi is 
S'^M u-^'',^"'' the remainder of the Soviet leadership, a matter 
rii^f l ^'so^a necessity arising from an increasingly sophisti- 
Pr.«f^?w^^ ^^^^ States-^symbolized by 

Sriv^ TO "'J^f^^l" ' ^ US Strategic Defense Ini^ 

hative (SDJ) and from the need to address the increasingiy diverse 
needs of the Soviet population. «^vcibe 

TTte likely success of Gorbachev'^ efforts hasjjotentially impor- 
tant implicabons for the United States. Ref5^ in the Soviet 
ecOTomy could^enerate pre^^^^ pluralism, a long- 

?f f P°u"y^ ^'^"^ °f "^'^ UnitedStatfs 

Si?r hTnS ^^^^ " '° ^P^^^ P^^^^ss along. On the 

prebccupation with- the enormous chal- 
lenge^ of radical reform is a pcjtentially important incentive for 
reaching an accommodation with Washington on a broad range of 
issues to obtaina 'breathingspace'perniitlinga f^^^ 

1?' ^ %*'E '"^Sht be a&e to usekt m^^^^ 

dude agreements with the Soviet Union on a broad range of issue^^ 
most notably arms control. 
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Group discussibh began with an analysis of GdrfJachev's s^^ 
for dealing with his econoinic j5roblems. The likely economic and 
political consequences of Gorbachev'spolides were addressed. The 
sessions concluded with an analysis of US interest in the outcome 
of this reform process arid the implicatidris for US policy. 

Economic Problems and the Need fe^ 

The rieed for ecdriomic reform lies in the fact that over the last fif- 
teen years economic growth has slowed considerably in the Soviet 
Union. The. average growth rate of the gross riatibrial product 
(GNP) has falleri from ari aririual rate of around S^ercent in_the 
1960s 3^ercent in the first half of the i97ds, falHng even farther 
to only a little over 2 percent in thelatter 197Ds. During the first half 
of the 198Ds, growth has exceeded 2 percerit in drily two df the first 
five years, which has led sdme analysts to speak of the virtual stag- 
riatidn of the Soviet economy. 

Moreover, the Soviet economy is plagued with gerierally low 
quality technology arid goods. There are persistent mbalance 
the systerii. Labdr prdductiyity is Ipw^ Tll^^^i^^sJ'^^^ 
ues to be a tremendous waste of resource and labor inputs. 

Gorbachev is also faced with a number of objective cdriditidris 
over which he has little cdritrbl. The labdr fdrcejs b^ely gr^^ 
arid labdr inputs cannot^emobUize growth; Diminish- 

ing returns which accompany a maturing economy contribute to 
dedining capital productivities, a prbcess exacerbated by the shift 
eastward in search bf additidrial raw materials and fuels. 

CJdrbachev wishesio reyeree the decline in growth ratesy return- 
ing in the i99ds to ftie 5 percent rates of the 1960s, while ^t the 
same time redudh^ imbalarices in the ecbribriiy and dramatica^^ 
iiriprbvirig the quality df gddds arid services^ The group agreed that 
Gdrbachey^regar^ economic reform as a necessary prerequisUe, al- 
though not the only jjfefequisite^for accomplishing such drariiatic 
improvements in perfbrmarice. The disc±issidri of Ms^ 
refonris begari with an effort to sketch out his vision of the re- 
formed system. The group then considered how far Gorbachev has 
progressed to date in realizing that vision. 

Gorbachev's Vision: Wfiat He Hopes to Accdmpiish 

Gbrbachev reflects a gerieral cdirtsensus in theSoviet Union when 
he characterizes the Brezhnev years as a period during which the 
center began to lose control over the system. His yisibri for the re- 
formed systern clearly includes re^ntallzed ceritral cdrij^^^ 
gerieral bperatidri df the ecdridmy,_enab^^^ 
shape the development of the economy. Some in the group felt that 
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goal was the sum tbtal bf fris vdslSn, that he was seeking to moder- 
nize the central planning system without truly reforming it. 

Offiers discenied a much rtibre radical vision in Gorbachev's 
public^tatements, suggestaga system in which the center controls 
only the key macro variables while relatively independent and 
unregulated economic units compete with each other to satisfy cus- 
tomers. Thus while such advocates seethe centralizing portion Of 
his yision, they see much more: a socialist economy where individ- 
ual mibative plays a far greater role than it does today Which of 
these visions more accurately represents Gorbachev's intentions for 
the economy may never be resolved. As a practical matter, the more 
important issue iswhat Gorbachev is actually doing, or is able to do. 

Gorbachev's Ecbhbmic Strategy 

_ Four prima^^actors were identified as importaRt sources of evi- 
dence_to determine the general secretary's strategy: investment 
plan dS ^"'^ decrees, personnel appointments, and 

_ in addition to distinguishing between cenSalizing and decentral- 

u'" ^^""""^'^^^^^ program, one must also 
differentiate between long-term and short-term strategies There 
was agreement that, in the short term, Gorbachev has clearly opted 
for a qmck boost to the economy through what he calls 'the human 
tactpr — admmistratiye^reorganizatiOn, personnel changes, a 
crackdown on alcoholism, sbrengthening worker discipline, and 
giving enterprise directors the right to reward hard WOrk One 
participant noted that Gorbachev has not moved against the social 
security system which underlies Soviet society. Instead, Gorbachev 
seems Jo be saying that workers who do not wOrk hard will be able 
to get by,j5ut those whoproduce good products and WOrk hard will 
be fmanaally rewarded. 

The group next focused on the long-term issues of legislation and 
reorganization in the economy. Major pieces Of le^lation to date 
inciude the dJutiOh of monopoly power by foreign tirade Organiza- 
tions over impor^and exports of manufactured goods; the grantirie 
of peaj^erautonomy to enteii>rises while directingministri^ to stay 
out of their dady affairs; the decision to place all Of light industry on 
a self-imanong basis starting January 1, 1987; the adoption of new 
penalties for speculators Operating in the so-called 'second econo- 
my ; the exp^sion of the co^.pex stive network;and the sanctioning 
of mdividual labor activity in the service sector. Important reorgani- 
zations which were noted include the creation of a hew bimj to 
supervise the eleven civiliah machine-building ministiies. Bureaus 
supervismg the fuel and constiructiOh ihdustiies have also been es- 
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tablished. A new Commissioafor Foreign Ecbhbimc Relations will 
supervise all foreign trading and financial activities, and creatipn of 
a biuro for teansportation is likely. In addition, a 'supemtirtistxy ' h 
been established out of the ministries which oversaw 
agrb-ihdustry. 

Thus as onejarticipant indicateQ, economic reform to date has 
witnessed a move toward greater centralizatibh and coordination. 
At the same time> this centralization has been ambiguous. For ex- 
ample, it was pbmted out that simikr 

1965, promises of greater autonomy have been given to enterprises 
attendant with fewer mandatory indicators, more freedom of deci- 
sion making, more legal rights, and less interference by itdiiistn^ 
Herein lies one of the central problems with the refonns, as one par- 
ticipant explained. Sii^ar tojhe 1965 reforms, mixed signals are 
bein^se-At to the ministries. Qn the one hand, they are told to inter- 
fere less with the enterprises for which they are respbrisible. On the 
other hand, ministiies cbhtihue tb be responsible for the output of 
those enterprises, which in turn creates pr^sures to interfere. 

Although the decentralization part of the reforms remains ^m- 
b^onic, a number of questions arose over how far decehtralizatidn 
might extend. For example> would ah enterprise be allqwed_to go 
bankrupt? It was hbted that at present there e^dsts no legislation 
cbver that contingency (only China and Hungary have such legisla- 
tion), and it is likely that the most which could be pblitically 
justified would be areorganizatiohal procedure whereby manage- 
ment would be replaced but the workers retained, similar to 
Chapter 11 prbceedihgs in the United States. 

Central to the issue of self-financing and accountability is 
overemployment and possible unemployment in the case of fi- 
nancial failure of the finh. Again, there is no e?dsting le^slation 
regarding layoffs, but twb experiments ejdst which serve as p^^ 
dents. One participant raised-the example of the 'Leningrad 
experimerif in which art enterprise had a wage fund tb db with as 
it saw fit, and 'unneeded' workers were let gb, in this case arouna 
ID percent of the engineers . Another example was the 
Byelbrussiart railroad experiment in which a wage fund was also 
used to layoff surplus labor, in that case about 10 tb 15 percent bf 
the blue-collar workers. 

The group was divided bver the question^f whether Gorbachev 
would get the economy he wantsif the reforms were to allow bank- 
ruptcy; were ^crease efficiency through layoffs; and were tb gb 
so far as to ^ant greater enterprise autbhbrny, decenb-alize price 
determination, and enforce less miitisterial interference. Some ar- 
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gued that even vnth such changes a market infrastructure in the Sb- 
yiet economy would stiU be bcking. The opposingyiewm 
that such reforms would create further pressures to reform; that 
there is a lo^c to the market system; and that if the reforms went 
that far, pressures would be generated to carry them even farther. 

GorbacheiPs Pqiiticai Strategy 

The group agreed that in large part the success of Se reforms is a 
poUtical question^ Does the pdUtical will exist to make the reforms 
stick? Are Gorbachev and the Soviet leadership inclined to make 
the reforms politicallyL palatable? Can Gorbachev defeat domestic: 
sources of opposition? 

/^^ S^^^P/^J^^J^^ present there is no opposition 

to Gorbachev as a leader: H* ? was selected for his relative youth, vi- 
tality, and intelligence but also for has intention to reform the 
system. Tlie group diverged on questions regarding the pace of 
change, the type of reforms (whethe^^ fundamental, or 

minimalist), and the results Gorbachev has to produce. 
Gorbachev's dilemrna is that he has to show successes, or at least 
P^^S^^^ yi*he short mn; yet the problems he faces are soluble only 
in the long term. &deed, it v^spqinted out, he is a remarkable man 
and_ a unique politicianf or staking hb short-term political future on 
long-term remedies. One participant raised the possibility that 
given the iiistability of the 1^^^ years> the system perhaps 
'owed' Gorbachev a grace period in^wluch his program would be 
given a chance to succeed. Another participant raised th^qiiestiqn 
of whether Gorbachev would even still be general secretary by 
1990. It was felt that if he moves too fast and steps on the toes of too 
rnany vested interests along the way^whUe aJ^ the same time not 
showing any significant progress, hisposition may be jeopardized. 
Mostin the ^Oup felt that within the leadership a commitment had 
been made to Gorbachev.lfowever, his support is not uncbnditibn- 
al, and he must show concrete results. 

Within the Soviet leadership, one of the most amazing (and un- 
P''^5?dented^ develqpm^^ under Gorbachev has been the 
extremely rapid turnover of jper^sonnel. Within his first year 
Gorbachev removed three Politburo members and appointedjive 
Othere. In additibri^ he replaced the chairman of the coundi of min- 
isters, over twenty-five ecOnOm rninisters and state committee 
ciiairmen, and eight Central Comniittee^epartment heads. He also 
rernoved approximately one-quarter of oblast (regional) fiist secre- 
taries. At the 27th Party Congress in February, he undoubtedly 
^^om J^^^^^^^ central committee. 

At the same (ime^the view was voiced that a gjea^deal of middle 
level bppbsitibn — presumably among oblast party secretaries — 
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must exist; even with the tremendous central committee turnover, 
therv3 remains a|arge number_of holdqveis from previous congress- 
es who may represent impHcit resistance. 

One participaat took issue with this last vie w and argued that one 
must distinguish between groups which potentially stand to benefit 
from Gorbachev's reforms and those which had benefitted disprd- 
pdrtidriately under Brezhnev during the last twen^^ years. Four 
main 'mobilizable' groups wer^ positedwWch coidd be sourres of 
support for Gorbachev's economic reform. Within each large group 
there are 'latent' interests which stand to benefit from reform. 
These groups were characterized as follows: 

(1) The highly skilled, educated, prbfessibnal stratum in society at 
large, who (in terms of wage increases) did hot benefit under 
Brezhnev as much as workers but who would gain from 
Gorbachev's_ reforms; __ _ _ ^ _ _ 

(2) Those in the bureaucracy who would gain from increased status; 

(3) Local party officials in regions which would gain from the eco- 
nomic reforms;^ _ _ __ 

(4) The military which needs reform to cdmpete with the United 
States but is uncertain abdut the type df change heeded ahd 
waiy dver whd will pay the costs df reform. 

Another source of disagreement among the group was over the 
placement of Gorbachev along the poHBcal spectrum within the 
Politburo. One view held that Gorbachev seems more urip^atient 
and has pressed more urgently for reform than the rest of the Soviet 
leadership. This viewpdihted td the implidt resistahce df the hum- 
ber twd man in the Politburo, Yegor Ligachev, and even to the 
moderation espoused by one of Gorbachev's own appointments, 
Nikolai Ryzhkov, chairman of the council of ministers: This partici- 
pant maintained Jhat Gorbachev was not constrained by his 
colleagues in the Pblitburp and was, in fact, attemptihg 'to drag 
them aldhg' with him in his push fdr reform, Ah dppdsihg view ar- 
gued that Gorbachev was in fact constrained by the Politburo; that 
he ha& little room to maneuver and is doing only what his col- 
leagues want him to do: 

Considerable discussion focused on actual and potential bpposi- 
tibh to Gorbachev. There is a cphsehsus for change within the 
Sdviet leadership, but what kihd df change ahd hdw far-reachiilg is 
dpen to debate. All participants agreed that while Gorbachevis the 
undisputed leader, the substance of his policies is contested among 
various leaders within the Politburo. One participant argued that 
Gorbachev rules by virtue of the lack of a majority opposition, not 
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nique to attack poIS rtf^rSf ^ ?-^^''^ campaign is a tech- 
level bure.^^^^^'^^^^^ ii^ midl 

campaigning fo?^hiJ|°o^ri^te^S^1eTffi^^ 
some conventional technique? Sr exfSnfl .? ru' ^^^^^ 
personnel changes wKS S f^Lv^f E ^' °f 
ce^,Finaiiy,siffi;Slg;SF^^ 

Economic Reform and the West 

ered^to ES"?^ -^t^'*' East- West relationship were consid 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the §SdSS?°reSrS^e^^^^ 

program. FurtSS'^fef S^rt^nd ^ 
this program is sure to i^hIh !S i u-^^""* """"^y devoted to 
United StSe? Irfd °hrSovil.%r'?^°^°^?^^^P 
nonmilitary appSohl' '""'^^^y 

tre^tlntS^S/g^lJl;- «j" in Gorbachev's 

onelt w&h th^y SSprole, t?^^^^^^ 

that the Soviets flar they mav nS hi T}^. f^P^^^ group agreed 
the high technology rSS^S^^. . ? ^^*^^^^^^^ competitiye in 
techn^isuSsSd g^^^h'"^^^^^ 

that Gdr^chev wouldSie tC u^e?S f ' ".f"^'^ ^'^^'^ 
litical and economic resonrrl • '^^ ^DI threat to mobilize po- 
modemize t^^m^^'^m^^^.^^-^^yio 
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and regulating the foreign pressures which make inndvatidn all rhe 
more necessary. 

While it was agreed that Gorbachev has an interest in rsdudng 
the military biirden on the economy (estimated to bt around 20 per- 
cent of GNP when the costs of mairitairiirig its Ecistiern Europe 
emjgir^ are mcluded), it was alsarioted thatthe abiUty to^vert re^ 
sources from the military to the dviiian sector is a broader issue 
thanSDI alone and that the United States may have little leverage 
in effecting that outcome. 

The secpnd major issue iivthe East- West relationship that was 
discussed concerned the international economy and Soviet eco- 
nomic reform. The group agreed that Gorbachev is interested in 
ihtegratihg the Soviet ecbhpmy with the world ecbnbmy to a great- 
er degree than ever before in Soviet histdiy. Indeed^ one view was 
^il^^i^.^^.'^At^* Gorbachev's m^odernizati^ requires 
greater interaction with the rest of die world. This is evidenced by 
the recent legislation cbhcerhihg the reprgahizatibh of foreign 
trade, which is to take effect January 1, 1987, and on joint ventures 
with socialist and nqnsodalist cooiiMe^ 

cates that the worfd economy has become increasin^y important to 
the Soviets. For example^they have broached the issue otap^plyihg 
for membership to the Interna tibhal Mbnetary Fund (IMF), the 
World Bank, arid the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT); they are jiiscussmgcoopera^ OPEC on oil prices 

and are considering floating a Eurobond. 

Three major objectives are being pursued thrbugh these initia- 
tives: the procurement bf credits, access to arid acqUisitidri df 
techmology^and the opening^of niarkete for Soviet exports. A^rtim- 
ber of participants argued that a major aspect of the reform strategy 
is to increase Soviet manufactured exports by bringing the quality 
bf gbbds, and Soviet techhblbgy in general, up tb wbrld standards. 

There were differing views expressed^^ the question of the im- 
portance of western technology to the modernization program. 
One particdpant argued that western technology was essential. The 
Sbviefo need high quality predsibh tbbls than can bnly be bbtained 
frdm the West. Thk need fdr weste^^ 

Ukel^de^ease^ver time^ but for period of the moderni- 

zation program, such acquisitions are crudal. Others disagreed; 
arguing that the Soviets heed tb cbirect their rnaterial-techhical 
supply bottlenecks; that tbb mtich techndldgy canfidt be absdrbed 
by_Ae system; and as indicated ^ the experience in the 1976s, 
some of the technology and equipment purchased does not fit, or is 
not applicable to, the Soviet systern. 
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In cbhclusioh, the group agreed thaUhe Soviete favor dperiirig up 
to the world ecbhbmy, but there are objective problems and pitfalls 
which mil be CTicd^^^^ the way. Potentially one of the 

most severe is a political probjem: Gorbachev needs to show benefi- 
cial results from Ws program in the short term, but most of his 
initiatiyes, including greater interaction with the world economy, 
need to be viewed over the long term in order to appreciate their 
dividends. 

Economic Reform and US Policy 

How should the United States view economic reform in the 
Soviet Umon? does Washington have to influence 

the reforms in a dkectiqn tha^^^ benefit long- term US interests 
and perhaps improve bilateral relations? 

of the most important considerations concerning how the 
M^^i^_Sjates should \aew Sb^^et economic reforms is the issue of 
the nature of refcrai and its effect^d There was disa- 

greement over wiat tj^e of reform the Soviet Union is mbvihg 
toward and the effects that such a reform would haveon Soviet so- 
dety_and_the system at large. A huinber bf participants ar;^ed that 
the prospects fcff a Hberayzing effect of the reforms weie quite 
good; indeed,, 'radical reforms' could not help but have a liberaliz- 
ing effect. Others argued that there are strong societal and 
inteniationalpressure^^ for conservatism which do not portend well 
for Hberalkation in the Fbr example, the need to 

main tain the Sx>viet empire in Eastern Eur^e, the 'internal empire' 
in the Sb\det Unibh (meanin- the miiitiethrrfc natureof Soviet soci- 
ety), and secim^ imperatives and the internatiohal environment all 
are factors which exert pressure oh the leadership not to move too 
far or too fast lest the consequences become tinmariageable. 

There was, however, consensus that \N^e it is far from a>ddm 
that economic reform will equate with political Bberalization in the 
Soviet Union, reforms which serve to change the character of the 
regime would be in Ste interest of the United States. There was bpti- 
mism expressed that such a scenario mi^t not be implausible. The 
historical in terriatibhal, pblitical, and economic conditions which 
gave rfee to the wo^tfeatures^d^^^ are no longer in 

existence. In the absence of these objective pressiires, the system 
might evblve tov^ard a more 'normal' and 'benign' state, drie 
which would cdrnpete in a mbre historically Saditional manner, 
tftat is, through_ecom5^^ rather than territorial expan- 

sion and. political oppression. On the other hand, reforms which 
merely changed the system at ttte marg^, those which made it 
more efficient arid productive without changing its nature, were not 
considered to be in US interest. 
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It was generally agreed that at l?est the United States could exert 
only marginal influence on the course of Soviet reforms. In princi- 
ple, it was felt that Washington should promote a linkage between 
ecphbmic reform arid political liberalizatidri by coriditiqnulg US in- 
volvemerit and interaction with the Soviets to bring about the 
desired ends, in general, such ends wiDuld be anything which pro- 
moted greater bpehriess and a freer flow of iriforihatibh into arid 
out of Sdvietsddety. At the same time Jit is important py*?y? 
goals too rmbitious for the limited instruments at hand. The United 
States cannot, for example^ use its very lirnited influence to induce 
the Soviets to take actibris they regard as iricbrisisterit with their ria- 
tional sovereignty. 

The central problem to US poBcy was reco^iized to lie in the ten- 
sion between that which is possible arid that which is pblitically 
feasible. Giveri its modest abiU^ tp influence Soviet deyelopmerit, 
it was suggested that the mc$t prudent US course might be neutrali- 
ty, neither subsidizing the Soviets nor attemptihg to retard their 
ecoribmy's deyelbprherit. Hbwever, the group agreed that such a 
course was pbHtically problematic fpt a^anety of reasons. Firs^ 
to the temptation to use economic carrots and sticks for poBtical 
purposes, such a policy would be difficult to sustain; in addition it is 
unlikely to be poUticaUy salable to US public bpiriibri. Secdrid, such 
1^ J^oUcy wduld encounter congressional opposition; thus political 
wfll becomes a crucial factor. 

Finally^ such a policy deperids on the iriferriatibrial erivirbrimerit 
arid political cbritext m which it wduld be unplemented^For a 
tralist policy to be politically feasible, the international context 
would hav£ to remain calm and relatively conflict freeJiecent his- 
tbry has shbwri, hbwever, that cbriflicts irivolvLrig Third World 
riatidris, allies, or other cqnflictual iriddents m \vhich Y?^^^^ super- 
power interests clash are many: Often economic and political 
relations can be disrupted througt this iritematibhal discord. In 
sbrrie cases, even thbugh such cbriflicts lie only at the periphety of 
the mqstjital na^onal seciiri5 interests, the nature and intensity of 
the superpower rivaby leads to the introduction of these events mto 
the center of the superpower relationship. Thus, for exariiple, as 
with the Sdviet iriyasidn of Afghanistan, US iritema^^^ 
becomes yictiin to the need to assuage and mollify the vicissitudes 
of domestic opinion. 

Conclusion 

The Soviet Uriibri has eriibarked upbri a reform program which 
may l^ead to ftmdamentalph^ in tihe Soviet system. Tlie reforms 
being contemplated are in an early stage and have not gone very far 
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to date. Indeed^ the future of reform in tfie Soviet Union nticty be 
closely tied to the political future of Mikhail Gorbachev, and the 
United States should riot underestimate the degree or extent of po- 
litical resistance. Nor should raj^d change 4n the Soviet Urdon be 
expected since many of the problems which confront the Soviets 
are systemic in nature arid cari bril> be addressed over the Ibrig 
tenn. It is^lso possible that significant political change will accom- 
pany economic reform. However, there is little direct influence 
which the United States can exert over the process. Perhaps the 
wisest course for US policy would be to rerriairi cpgriizarit of its 
limited l^Y^rage and to temper the poUtical temptation to impose 
unreasonable conditions on the relationship in an effort to exert 
greater irifluerice over the reform process in the Soviet Union- 
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Intrbductidn 

The Mexican economic tunitdil triggered in August 1982 with the 
announcement that Mexico was unable to meet its foreign debt ob- 
ligations has placed severe siraihs on the Mexican political system 
and US-Mexican relations. The current situation is fuhdamehtally 
different than anything Mexico has fai^d since the tedtu 
Revolutionary Party (PRi) was founded in 1929. Marginal econom- 
ic tinkerings and political pbsturihg cannot solve it. Real economic 
reforms within the system are necessary, and Mexico must recog- 
nize thaj it cannut simply expect its problems to be solved by the 
United States. 



In analyzing Me)dcd's ecbndmic situatidn, the grdup repeatedly 
addressed a fUndamerital questidn: Will the stagnatidn of the Mexi- 
can economy lead ine\atably to the breakdown of the Mexican 
political system? The prevailing view was that although current 
ecdridmic pressures are m e severe than anything Mexicd has 
faced in the past, the Mexican political system has already weath- 
ered a series of crises and is likely to withstand this one as well. In 
the process, however, the political system vsall probably undergo a 
significant evdlutidh. 

A Sense 6i Crisis 
Mexico's current economic difficulties differ from thdse it has 
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cnsis stems trom iwo unprecedented sets of pressures; 1) 
need to generate $9-10 billion per ye^r to service Mexico's approxi- 
mately $100 billion foreign debt and 2) the need to create 800,000 
new jobs each year for new entrants into the Mexican labor force. 

Mexico has limited or no^ontrol over the circumstances sur- 
rpunding the current economic crisis. Mexico's ability to service 
its foreign debt is determined to a great extent by oii prices, in- 
terest rates, and foreign exchange ratesj all of which are 
^^^^^^^^l^Yl markets. In addition, the need to 

create massive numbers of new jobs each year is a result of past 
population increases. 

These pressures are cpmpbuhded by the fact that whereas in the 
P#st Mexico has enjoyed general price stability^ ioday the count^ is 
begLnnmg to slide tpwa Ih 1986 its inflation rate 

is^expected to surpass 100 -percent. Real wages in Mexico have de- 
clined by some 40percent over the past four yeare, and the move to 
index wages to inflation is only likely to exacerbate the wage-price 
spiral. Together, these evehfe have created a new kind of economic 
crisis — one that is not only deep-seated but also continuous. 

8?°°P_?&L^^ *hat there are drily two ways out of this eco- 
nomic conundrum: 1) genuine reform of the Mexican ecdhdmy 
and 2) cbhtihued increased foreign lending to Mexico. Over the 
past fdur years, there has been an attempt to link these two alter- 
natives b^ making new bank loans conditional on internal 
economic reforms: The group emp^ that cdhditidhality 

should continue to be an integral part of efforts to solve Mexicd's 
ecdhdrhic problems. 

Despite the prdmises accbrripanying the new interna Bonai 
^^^^^ *^^^aye been^umped intd the Mexican economy, how- 
ever, domestic economic refoims have not taken rddt. Some 
members of the group believed that the initiatives taken so far 
simply heed to be given rhbre time to achieve results, while others 
believed that the government has nbt dbne as much as it could to 
institute genuine reform. 

Privatization measures have been vridely discussed, but pledges 
td sell bff parastatal enterprises Jhave not been kept and layoffs of 
gubUc empldyees have been undercut by quiet rehirihgs. In theor^r, 
™PP^A^™^^ h^yebeen lowered, but in practice, cbntrbls have, if 
anything, been tightened in several key sectors. Stippdsed foreign 
investment incentives have not resulted in a reduction of the legal 
restrictions governing foreign investment, and disinvestment by 
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been sigriificahtly reduced, but savings were achieved largely by re- 
ducing subsidies and cutting back on infrastructure ihyestment 
rather than by faiiru^ Mexico's bloated bureaucracy or clamping 
down on corruption: The only initiatiive to date that holds any real 
promise for economic reform is Mexico's decision to accede to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs ^nd Trade (GATT), which should 
gradually lower Mexican trade barriers. Even here real progress is 
unlikely in the near future. 

_ These shortcomings ra^^ question of whether Mexico will 
continue to operate ia a stafet economicinqde albeit a iiidre mod- 
ernized one, or whether the economic crisis will generate genuine 
efforts to liberalize the economy. While affirming thai statism is en- 
trenched in Mexico, the group also stressed that it will be difficult to 
resist some measure of ecbhbmic liberalization. Nonetheless, it was 
vwdely agreed that the reform measures implemented under Presi- 
dent Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado have been inadequate. Just why 
this is the case is unclear. 

The group discussed two reasons for the lack of progress. First, 
gbvemmeht and business in Mexico have traditionally had a cozy 
relationship, and it is doubtful whether either is genuinely ihter- 
estedm changing it. While the PRI and the Mexican state enjoy ah 
economic spoils system_based ori wiciespr the pri- 

vate^ector enjoys protection from foreign competition. As a result, 
there is ehtrehched bureaucratic resistance to any reform. Qosely 
related to this is the fact that President de la Madrid does not have 
a strong popular or institutional base. He has been criticized for 
not exerdsing stro^ it is uncertain whether he 

could push through anyf undamental_ref oms even if h were con- 
vinced of their importance. Second, there is simply no clear idea of 
what should be done. Unable to define the national interest in 
tenns of concrete programs. President de la Madrid has cloaked 
^?^^^/l??J?_?PPf^l^ to nationalist sentiments, just as other Mexi- 
can presidents havexione before hin*. Conseguently, exhortations 
about Mexico's dignity, sovereignty and self-determination re- 
place the specific programs and long-term commitments neces- 
sary to rebuild the economy. 

u^^hqugh Mexico's motives arid goals may be murky, the group 
agreed that the Urxited States' interest in Mejdca^n eco refdrrrt 
is clearcut. The United States carmot continue to excuse Mexico for 
its uhwillihgriess to press forward with genuine econorrac reforms 
that will lay the foundation for sustained ecpnbihic growth. Ineffi- 
cient parastatal enterprises should be sold; import licenses should 
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ue cui oacK/' concrere cnanges in roreign investment Jaws should be 

should be restored so that capital 
flight can be reduced. Without these reforms, the Mexican ecbribmy 
will remain underdeveloped. 

So far, Mexico has attempted to meet the twin challenges of for- 
eign debt and the need to create new jobs by extensive reliance on 
the United States^ i^though the United States has ah important role 
to play, Mexico must also take the initiative. 

Despite the up to t7.71?illion in new loans that foreign commer- 
cial banks agreed to lend Mexico in October 1986, it was strongly 
emphasized that hew commercial barik lending to Mexico cannot 
continue. There is litde hope that the hew Ibah package, which will 
push Mexico's foreigadebt to over $llbtilliqn, will do more thah 
tide Mexico over for a few years while it attenq?ts to get its economic 
house in order .Mexico cannot expect to meet its debt service ohliga- 
^^95? ^5^i^?^tely by cdhtihued ihterhatibhal bbrrbwing. Debt 
restructuring must be linked to cqnditionality, ahd Mexicb must 
begin to institute the economic ^eforms that will provide the basis 
fbr Ibhg-term ecbhbrhic growth. 

__ Cohcerhihg the heed tb create hew jobs, the group stressed that 
the United States cannpt^be^expected tb wslcbme ever-increasing 
numbers of Mexican immigrants just because Me>dcq finds illegal 
rhigratibh a convenient substitute for domestic job creation: Mexico 
must create 800,000 hew jbbs armually just to provide employment 
for the hew Mexicans ehterihg the labbr force. In this context the 
300,000 Mexicans who-migrate to the United States each year tb 
work represent an important safety valve for the Me?dcan economy. 
When it is cbhsidered that US wage levels are tl. ?i to four times 
Wg^^^r thah Me^dco's ahd tha rhigrant workers send their 

wages back to Mexico to support family rriembers, the net benefit to 
the Mexican economy is actually much^greater. Although the tight- 
er US immigration laws recently passed are very controveisial, the 
group felt thai- Mexicb has ho incentive to act oji the immigration 
issue unless the United States tightehs its restrictibns. 

In sum, although external assistance can help, the heed for inter- 
nal rehabilitation of the Mexican economy is inescapable. Ev^n if 
bahk Ibahs tb Mexicb are replaced by goverruhent capital from the 
y^^tf^^i^tates, Japan, ahd West Germany, specific quid pro quos 
'>yili be demaiided that wiU force Mexico to tefdrm its ecbhbmy. Ad- 
ditionally, even if the tougher new US inunigration law is only 
margihally effective, it will still exacerbate Mexico's unemplojncnent 
P^P^l?*^ j^ Aestraihing the exbdus bf illegal migrant wbrkers and 
thereby force Mexico to institute domestic ecdhbmic remedies. 
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mexico wouia oe Derrer on racing aiiiicuir economic cnoices 
squarely and implementing economic reforms now rather than 
waiting for its economic crisis to be compounded by international 
impatience. 

Political Pressures 

Although the group emphasized the pronounced impact that the 
economic crisis is having on the political system, the prevailing 
bpihibn was that Mexico is probably not headed for a political 
breakdown in the near or medium term. A 'breakdown,' 
stressed, is the finaLresult of a long^process that has many steps and 
can be influenced along the way. The more likely sceharid involves 
changes in the way the political system is organized and works. The 
Me5dcan political system hasproven remarkably resilient in dealing 
with economic sSains and tensions in the past, and although the 
current crisis is without precedent, it is premature to predict that a 
political collapse is imminent. 

Economic dislocation has already led to some significant political 
developments. Jhe polarization of the elites that was begun by the 
excesses of the Echeyerna and Lopez Pbrtillo admirustratibris tbday 
mnsjnuch deeper. Ih4^ compact bebwe^ii Mex^ 

nessmen and politicians held tfiat the private sector was free to 
rnake substantial profits as long as it stayed but bf piblitics. This con- 
sensus, however, has been brbken by the endimng economic crisis 
that has stripped firms of profits,_eroded workers^ re^l wages, and 
tipped the balance to the state_at the expense of Se private sector. 
The political system has also been affected. In the past, elections 
served to confer the PRI with legitimacy arid to convey stability^ 
Now, however, because economic hardship and de la Madrid's 
push for political reform have sparked heightened dissent and, 
therefore, heightened repressibh, elections serve hbtice of pblitical 
illegitimacy and instability. 

The 1983 municipal elections in the northem^tate of Ghihuahua, 
which were vddely believed to be hbriest^ marked a hirhing point. 
Economic discbntent and dislike bf the PRI were sb prevalent dur- 
mg these elections that the^arty of National Action (PAN),^hich 
draws support mainly from the private sectoi and urban middle 
classes in the hbrth, hot bnly gained cbritrbl bf the seven main dty 
councils butalsawbn the elections for mayor in the state capital and 
in Ciudad Juarez, which borders the United States and is the fourth 
largest dty in Mexico. In 1 984 the PRI responded to these defeats by 
putting iti ballbt-riggihg machine back iritb full swing, and when 
protests of electoral fraud erupted in Coahuila, President de la 
Madrid called in the army. 
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While some members ot tne^oup saw tnese aeveiopmcius 
evidence of the fact that the PRI is becoming more authoritarian 
and willing tb^b tb any extreme to maintain itspower, others were 
nbt sb sure. The PRI has not resorted to widespread repression Jn 
the past, arid since the Mexican military is relatively small, the PRI's 
ability to implement such a campaign is limited. 

These political develbpmehts are indicative of the iiiCTeasing 
disparity between the north and the south. The m^ 
tors of the Mexican economy are in the north and are increasingly 
integrated with the United States. These sectors are beginning to 
resent the political control exercised by the south. As a result, Mex- 
ico faces the threat that it will be spUt irtto^ modern, afflue^^^ 
relatively democratic north that is closely aligned with the United 
States and a backward, destitute, undemocratic sbuth that re- 
mains resolutely independent. 

it Is unclear whether Mexicb can bperi its econoiiiy v^hout sig- 
nificantly bpenihg its political system. Demands for democratiza- 
tibh predate the 1982 crisis_and have been given new impetus by 
Mexico's economic difficulties and other Latin American nations' 
moves toward more democratic forms of government. Those callktg 
for political reform argue that Mewco has simply outgrown the 
PRI's bhe-party system. Theyj:laini that what was appropxiatefor a 
rural Mexico^f twenty million is unsuited for a largely urban Mex- 
ico of eighty miliion where political events are closely mdriitdred by 
die media. 

Recdintnendations 

1. Past discussions bf US-Mexican rdatidns have tended to_em- 
phasize the mutuality of interests betweeri the two countries^ 
Realism requires a recognition that there are a great many cbh- 
flicting interests ftiat must be faced squarely, discussed openly, 
and managed in a businesslike manner. The prepdnderam 
and strength bf the United States areat^s an ob^vdous asy^ 
between the twd countries, but th^fact that the two economies 
are extensively ancl irrevocably integrated must be ^ccepted. 
Mexico cannot continue to hide beldhd jirigbistic natidnalism 
and wait for its dbrnestic prbblems to be sdlve^ by the Uiuted 
States, Instead, a sense df jdintrespqnsibiUty is necessary 
are indications that Mexico's attitude toward tfe jnited States is 
be^ning^to change as a new generation bf Mexicans assumes 
leadership roles and a new realishi that focuses mdre dn the fu- 
ture than the past takes rbbt. Participants were encouraged by 
this trend. 
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^. mexico s Willingness to accept its share of responsibility for bi- 
lateral prpblems with the United States seems to follow 
uraJateral US dedsidns that force Mexico to act. in this regard 
independent US actions are more effective than exhortations 
Mexico s economic problems predaje its debt crisis, and the 
United States must create accumulating pressure on Mexico to 
monn Its econofflx. Soft options only delay necessary reforms 
lo the extent that economicrefdrm and Uberalization lead to a 
decentralization of decision making, they may also lead to more 
open channels of poUtical representation; the United States 
Should encourage this trend. The group was divided on the wis- 
dom and potential benefits of pressing spedficalK for democrat- 
ic refqim m Mexico. 
3. tittie steps can add up to big improvemeSts in US-Mexicari bi- 
lateral relations, and there is a need for more government and 
nongovernment exchanges between Jhe two countries Infor- 
mal BuUta^ contacts should be broadened; student exchanges 
and academic centerslshbuld be expanded; and sectoral com- 
munications should be increased. Participants were pleased 
wth recently announced US programs to expand research on 
Mexico but acknowledged that these efforts will not be effect 
hve unless they are focused. In particular, more research needs 
to be devoted to such issues asthe role of the PAN, the chanz- 
mtnature and evolving role of the Mexican eUtes, ecbnon^c 
comphmentarities, and Ibhg^term assessment of US labor 
needs as they relate to immigratibh. 

4. Capital flight and a lack of investment remain seribus problems 
for^Me;aco and must be addressed. The United States cannot 
command expatriated capital to return or force greater invest- 
ment m the Mexican economy. Mexicb alone can solve these 
problems by creating a stable domestic envirbhment that pro- 
motes cqrifidence in the future of the Mexican ecbnbrriy 
Welcommg greater foreign investinent is an important part of 
this process, and less ambivalence On the part of the Mexican 
gqyernmerit is required. 

5. Fore^n debt remains a critical problerri for Mexico and bther 
developing nations. The United States should take the lead— in 
concert with multilajeral development banks, creditors, and 
other debtor nations— to introduce a reorganization bf dbmes^ 
tic economicjjoUd^s in debtbr counbiesthat go hand in hand 
with a reduction of the debt burden. This process is key to re- 
stonng Mexican ecojiomic growth. The mbdalities of debt 
reduction detennined for Mexico could also find selective av- 
phcation elsewhere. ^ 

6. The United States should schedule an early visit to Mexico by a 
high-ranking official to discuss with the Mexican foreign mirUs- 
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"^^.^e ana arugiaws- itds mission would 

represent an attempt to^hare directly with Mexicans US ap- 
proaches to issues intimately involving the two countries 
Mexico can then be^ to address theseissues domestically with 
full knowledge ofjhe US position. Other areas where the two 
couiitnes can cooperate more closely should also be explored 
smce these kinds of confidence-building measures can help im- 
prove the overall state of US-Mexican relations 
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Discussion Report: 



Intrcductibn 

Recent develdpinents in nuclear hbhprdliferatidh present an in- 
triguing paradox: whereas_ the nonproljiera^^ 
exhibited impressive vitality^ the nations of immediate proliferation 
cbhcem— Argentina, Brazil> India, Israel, Pakistan, and South 
^^^i^^^^^^L^y^ cdntin^^ and, in sdme cases 

beyond, the nuclear weapons threshold. Further advances by^ these 
problem countries, especially nuclear testing or open declaration of 
nuclear weapons status, could have grave cdhsequehces for the ef- 
ficacy of traditional nonproliferatidn pdlicies. 

The challenge put to the group, then, was how to bridge the gap 
between the burgeoning nonproUferation regime and the 
lihdeteited prdblem states. In addressing this questidh, the grdup 
examined mechanisms for enhancing the nonproUferation re- 
gime, reducing the political and military concerns that are 
mdtivafihg the erherging nuclear states to advance their nuclear 
weapons programs, arid intensifying bilateral dipldmatic efforts td 
combat proliferation. 
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The Regime 

Its saUe^^^ the ribhprbliferatibh regime 

appears to have flourished in recent yeare. The statiements emanat- 
ing from the_1985 Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) Review 
Conference reflected the widespread belief among merflber states 
in t he value of retaining and reinforcing the treaty. Although ah 
informed member of the sroup_desaibed this as a 'fragile con- 
sensus/ one hearly prieil apart at the review conference bjr 
Ibhgctahdihg regional rivalries such as that between Iran and iraq, 
political confrdntatioris were judged less vitriolic than at the 1980 
session. The ratification of the^PT in late 1985 by North Kbrea, a 
less developed country of some proliferation concern, also bears 
testament tb the regime's vitality. 

1^ ^^J^^^P^'^^^^^} Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) was praised by 
the group as an honest broker in^the aftermath d^^^ reac- 
tor accident at Chernobyl, serving as the forum for candid Soviet 
disclosures regarding the causes of the disaster and producing a 
P'^^^ 9^1^^M?*}^9^sj?royito for early warning and prbmpt inter- 
national response in the event of fu ture nuclear safety emergen- 
cies. While the agency's crisis performance cleariy benefited its 
DPnprdiferatibri rble by adding tb the IAEA's prestige and credi- 
bility, some in the group yo^^^ agency's high 
profile in response to Chernobyl may increase pressure for it to 
take oh a suprahatibnal safety inspection role. Such a role would 
be difficult to cany but successful and cbuld cbmpete with the 
IAEA's /safeguards' furictipns for scarce resb^^ Others dis- 
counted this threat, voicingskepdcism that many countries would 
subscribe tb ah external nuclear safety oversight regime and point- 
^'l&JP^tL^.P^^ additibhal resburces tb the 
agency should its functions diversify. 

Ahbther development that augurs well for Se agency was the 
failure of the Arab states tb mbuht rhbre than a pro formflxampaign 
to impose sanctionc against Israel at the September 1986 IAEA 
General Conference. Knowledgeable groujp members cautioned, 
hbweyer, that new revelations depicting Israel's nuclear arsenal as 
much larger arid mbre pbwerful than heretofore believed came on 
the heels of the_ IAEA ineetin^and, Uke the Israeli raid bri Iraq's 
Osiraqireactor in 1981, may precipitate a shov/down at the next 
IAEA Gerieral Conference. More generally, the group recommend- 
ed that the US Congress sustain its furidirig bf the agency. 

tlie^oup was also encouraged with respect to nuclear supplier 
cbntrols. The 1 976 Nuclear Suppliers! Guidelines are adhered to by 
Australia, Cariada, Japan, the Sbviet Union, the United States, and 
the major European nuclear suppliers. The guidelines require redp- 
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iehts to accept IAEA safeguards on transferred nuclear materials 
^?^_?^quir(e suppliers to exercise 'restraint' in exporting 'sensitive' 
items used in ermchmem ar^^ (the technblbgies that 

can produce nuclear weapons materials). A major cdncerri has been 
the prospect of an emeiging "second tier' of nuclear supplier^, in- 
dustnaliarig natidns capable of and willing tojmake nuclear exports 
to the problem states without a|5>lying the 1976 guidelines. Fortu- 
nately, this, class of rogue suppliers does not appear to have 
materialized. Indeed^ the adherence of countries like Argentina, 
Soutlt Africa and, since 1984, China to supplier norats departs 
f^^^^yJ^^^3/^PT^^^ Despite this seerhingly hearten- 

ing trend, one participant stressed _that unsafeguarded nuclear 
transfers to the problem countries may be taking place but simply 
have gone undetected in the West, Others pointed out Aat emerg- 
irig suppliers, even Jf they req safejguards, inight be more 
clisposed than the formal members of^^tlieNud^ear Suppliers Group 
to make transfers to nations of prime proliferation concern. China's 
recent nuclear cddperatibri a^eernent //vith Pakistan; which pro- 
vides for the application ^o^^^ to all transferred 
equipment and material, was dted as an example. 

Overall, the nbnprbliferation regime was endorsed by the group 
for sternmirig prbliferatibn by allaying 
fears of nuclear anning that Jead regOT td develbp nuclear 

vveapbns and by impeding nuclear aspirants from achieving their 
objective. Given the perceptiph by many nohhucleat vsreapon states 
*f * *he nonprolif eration regime is discrimihatbry in light of the un- 
bridled tJS-Soviet nuclear arms race, the group exhbrted the 
superpowers .to make rapid progress in arms control and to achieve 
*^sfeig restraint. Sbme sti'essed that deep cuts in nuclear arsenals 
should be made a preconditidn for testing restrictibns> whereas oth - 
ers urged the United States to seize the oj?porturiity fdr an 
immediate testing curb, possibly by capitalizing on the Five Conti- 
nente Imtiative-— ah dffer by six Third Wbrld countries, including 
India znd Argentina, to vorifv a superpower cdihprehensive test 
ban (CTB). 

The centraUty bf the superpbwere' nuclear arms htiiidup to cur- 
^^^* JP?5M?*'%*lon ac^ rerhains a rnatter bf much debate. One 
specialist in South Asian affairs termed the vertical nuclear arms 
race the 'principal compulsioji' for India's interest in nuclear arm- 
ing, whereas andther felt this linkage was vastly overrated, pointing 
instead to regional security threats frdih China and Pakistan. On 
the value of a CTB, many felt the cessation of nudear tests would 
increase the political costs to the. problem countries of j)Uj^iubttg 
atomic weapons. It was less clear, hbwever, whether a ban on test- 
ing would place significant technical rei^tiictibns bn weapbns 
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develbpmeht. One group member cited Israel's purported advances 
toward 'boosted' atoiiuc weapons as evidence of the progress pos- 
sible with litde or no testing data. It was pointed out, however, that 
Israel may have been privy to French testing information in 196D. 
Other partidpahts beUeved the questions of weapbris sophistica- 
tion and reliability^ in^the everi^qf a CTB to^e a red Iierring, 
stressing that the purpose of bomb development in the problem 
countries is essentially to deter re^bhal adverearies. Fbr this 'a mys- 
teribus Mbha Lisa smile,' that is, ah undeclared and untested 
nuclear capability, is enough. 

Some group members questioned the prudence of pursuing non- 
proliferation in the problem countries through strate^c arms 
cbhtrbl. A rather furidamehtal cbhcerh was that a US-Sbviet arms 
accord be in th^ United States' greater security interest--^nqt|^^^ 
beneficial to nonprofiferation. More subtie was one participant's 
fear that superpower weapons reductions might, in fact, create hew 
problern cbuhtries, even while it discburages bthers. An agreement 
bn_deep cuts or the eventual elimination of superpower nucleaf ar^ 
senals like that proposed at Reykjavik, he argued, might prompt 
advanced industrialized nations that rely on the US nuclear um- 
brella, like West Germany and Japan, tb pursue ah ihdigehbus 
nuclear deteirent. Finally ,_it was noted by some that elim^ating 
US-Soviet competition in the problem regions would do far more to 
bolster superpower nbnprbliferation initiatives than leashing the 
arrns race. 

The Problem Ebuhtries 
South Asia 

The case bf South Asia vividly reflects the hiatus between exist- 
ing nonprdUferation institu^qris ^d the problem ^tates. Whereas 
the gravity of nuclear arming in India and Pakistan — neighboring 
states that have gone to war witheacii other three times in the past 
forty years— is widely recbgnized, hbhproli^fatibh mechanisms tb 
date have failed to an-est this indpie^^ ?^?^_r^ce The 

United States and the Soviet Union are deeply involved in the re- 
gion through security relationships and, in the case of the Soviets in 
Afghanistan^ force prbjectibh. Accordingly, the grbup devbted cbri- 
siderable attention to t he -i nteraction of nonprqliferadqn and 
East- West competition, examining whetfier the two are reinforcing 
or cbmpetihg elements of US foreign policy and whether a reorder- 
ing bf policy pribrities is needed if, indeed, they db compete. 

Much of the group's ^scussion of these issues focused on a re- 
cently negotiated $4.02 billion US security assistance package for 
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Pakistan that will be. submitted for congressional approval next 
year. Some contended that the threats to terminate Sis aid should 
Pakistan test dr/pbssess' a nuclear device {as now provided by US 
!^^)'_A^*^&^^1^_*^? sed^ benefits to Pakistan of receiving so- 
phisticated conventional armaments that may alleviate the 
compulsion for nuclear arming, have kept Pakistan frcm crossing 
these important proliferation thresholds^Others suggested that it is 
Pakistan that possesses the leverage in the relationship. By hover- 
^8^^?^_^J^^s? Ahre^shdl^ threatening to cross them, Islamabad 
is able to obtain advanced weapon systeins from the United Stages 
while quietly continuing to expand its nuclear capabilities. 

Some participants recommended consideration be given to addi- 
tional, carefully crafted legislation which would threaten to 
termiiiate US assistance at some point prior to Pakistan's "posses- 
sion' of a nuclear device, though OTthqut triggering ah aid ctitbff at 
the time of passage. Furthermore, the group recognized that US 
cphvehtibhal arms sales to Paldstah can provide ^st for anti- 
Pakistan, prbbbrnb elements in India. Participants recom mended 
*^^_U?^*^<^:StAtes carefully assess the impact in India as it de- 
cides which weapon systems to provide Pakistan (F-16 cbmbat 
aircraft and A WAGS, Airborne Wainingand_Contol System, are 
knbwh to be of concern to New Dslhi). Some members of the group 
hastened tb add^ however, that for military assistance to be suffi- 
cient to reduce the security cbncerris mbtiva ting Pakistan's nuclear 
weapons program, sophisticated weaponiy must be prbvided. This 
need is espedally acute in light of the advanced Soviet weapons 
supplied to India and the forbidding Soviet presence on the 
Pakistan- Afghahistah border. Oh a related problem, it was suggest- 
?^ sales of advanced dual-use aircraft (that is, aircraft capable 
of carrymg both conventional and nuclear ordnance) tb the prbb- 
lern countries should receive greater attention, particularly in the 
case of South Asia. 

Beybrid manipulatirig US aid toward hbnprbliferation ends, it 
^^J^^S^^^^ that the United States shbuld encourage confidence- 
buildhig measia;es tetw^ in the hbpe of 

reducing reactive pressures in both nationsjojptirsue or expand nu- 
clear weapons capabilities. One such measure that received 
favorable cbmiheht frbm sprne partidpanis was a variant of a nu- 
^^^^_^^_^PPrls-free zone in the Indian Ocean region,, possibly 
including resMctionsj5n the d bf foreign nuclear bases 

there/ a major concern to India. A number of partidpante empha- 
sized, however, that specific criteria, mcluding preservation of 
J^^yal rights bf transit, would have to be met before the United 
States could endorse such a proposal. 



Mindful of the range of Pakistani confidence-building proposals 
spurned by India in recent years, including an. offer for mutual irc- 
?P_^?^o"^s of nuclear facilities, the group agreed that the superpow- 
^^?^s^9"!^P^^^?i^5^^_^^^^ to discuss regional nuclear 

arms control issues with its western neighbor. One participant 
pointed out lhat questions concerning Pakistan's good faith and the 
exclusion of China from proposed jcbnfidence-building measures 
^y^^^^dia to justify its bbstihahce. The group agreed that the Unit- 
^^^^^?*?^?^^^he Soviet Um^ address this latter obstacle to 

Indian acquiescence by fostering ar. accommodation between New 
Delhi and Beijing^ Addressing this dimension of the Indian security 
ehvirbhmeht, one participant called on China to offer India con- 
vincing assurances that it will abstain from providing Pakistan with 
sensitive nuclear weapcms-re assistance and that it will hot 
redeploy its nuclear forces against^ nonnudear India. A stable res- 
plutibn to the longstanding Sino-Indian border dispute was seen as 
instrumental in brihgihg about a broader bilateral recondHafion, 

Finally, one group member outlined ah innovative nonprolif- 
^^^^^^i:^^^^*?S^/ i^PPl^^i^^^^^ Asia and elsewhere, to 

complement existing measures. He suggested that the unenviable 
political/military ramifications of possessing nuclear forces should 
be underscored. A hew nuclear nation would be confronted with a 
number of dauntihg tasks, he pointed but, including refining 
stategic dqctrme^ erisum of hudear forces, selecting 

an appropriate basing^mode^ d^y^L^ping a conu^ and control 
system, guarding against a preemptive attack, copinj; with the am- 
biguity of dual-use weapon systems, and mediafing interservice 
rivalries. In the case of Pakistan, for example, a nuclear capability 
^™^^^l ?^^setting India-s cdnventidnal superiority mig^ quickly 
lose credibility in a crude^ 'city-busto^^cqnfigurati^^^ A nudear 
force that permitted a more flexible response, however, would re- 
quire development bf range of weaporiyields, a reliable command 
and cbntrbl system, aha n variety of modes bf delivery, tb name but 
a few obstacles* In IncUa, intrddudrig nuclear weapons into the 
armed forces would require reckoning with the simmering Sikh- 
Hindu rivalry within the Indian military, along with the traditional 
interservice competitiveness that pervades armed forces around the 
globe. Such complexities are strong disihcentiyes tb going nuclear, 
^^AJP^J^*i^PA*l* stressed, a should be highlighted to prbblerh 
states who may be focused on simply 'getting the bomb.' 

This approach was widely extolled as a valuable contribution to 
hbhproliferatibh strategies. Some members pointed out, however, 
*L^^t it contained an bbjectibhable element bf paternalism. Another 
pitfall, one group member observed, is that tWs apprbach is simply 
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'too inteHectuai' given India's and Pakistan's visceral security 
concerns. 



Southern Africa 

The group found South Africa, the only, nation in its region capa- 
ble of ^nuclear arming before the turn of the century, a unique and 
^^P'^^j^S ^P^ft'P^? ^_^riy the other problem coun- 

tries in that its nuclear weapons capabilitj^is seen^rraari^^ a 
political instrument intended to demonstrate Pretoria's indom^ 
^*?^^^?J?1 face of a host of cpmpetitbrs— including domestic 
opponents on the right and jeft, a 'front-line' of hostile neighbors, 
and an increasingly antagonistic international communify. 

The United States, it was a^eed, possesses Httie leverage to force 
an end to SoutK Africa's nuclear weapons program, and that which 
does exist has been^ partiaUy deple^^^ in efforts to combat apart- 
heid. Hence, recent tJS nonproKferation initiatives have sought, 
with diihihishing success> to encourage voluntary South African re- 
slraint. One partidpant discerned ah evblutibh in Pretoria over the 
past twelve to eighteeri nmn^ a gdverrimeht committed to 

marginal, piecemeal reform of its racial policies to one convinced 
that the time has come to 'drcle the wagons' and appease its most 
hard-line Afrikaner critics. Correspondingly, Pretoria's willin^ess 
over the past seve^l years to grant hbnp cbhcessibns, 
such as its adherence to nuclear supplier guidelines and its payinerit 
of outstanding IAEA dues, appears to: have eroded in recent 
5^onths^^Eyi^dei^^^^ can be found in the hardehihg of its position in its 
^^^S?**^*^^'"^.^*^ J^^^ ^ of safeguards tb its 

semicommerdal-scale enrichment plant^ TOs osmbinatidn of scant 
US leverage and ebbing South African restraint led the group to a 
grim depiction of nuclear nbriprbliferatibh prbspects in the region. 

Were South Africa to declare its nuclear weapons status or test a 
nuclear device,, as it prepared to do in 1977, the damage to the non- 
proUferatibh regime wbuld be substantial. The group noted that 
^^^^ ^^.^^^9^ ^y^^pitate widespread de^ctibns from the 
NPT by black 2^ rican signatories^erhaps on the order of twenty to 
thirty rhember states. Although none of the nations that^ould be 
expected to wthdraw are of pressing proliferation coricem, the 
blow to the regune's prestige result frbrh such mass de- 

pertibn should not be discounted. Most J5artidgants believed the 
impact of a Sbuth African nuclear test or declaration on other prob- 
lem countnes would be rnbdest, althbugh one group member 
suggested that states wth deliberately ambiguous nuclear weapons 
programs might injeipret South Africa's ascension Jto the nuclear 
dub as a blow tb their bwn status and accordingly might follow suit. 
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There was little consensus ph policy recbmmehdatibns. Should 
Pretoria undermine nonprolif eration norms, the possibility was 
raised of applying even more stringent sanctions against South Af- 
rica than those now being applied because of its^ racial policies. 
Recent ahtiapartheid-sanctibhs legislation in the US House of Rep- 
resentatives and threads by several states to break diplomatic 
relations with South Africa after its nuclear test site was discovered 
in 1977 are illustrative of added pressure that might be brought to 
bear on Pretoria. The group was divided bri the desirability bf fur- 
ther sanctions, however. 'Die groigg did that more attention 
should be given to the consequences of radical forces inheriting 
South Africa's nuclear infrastructure through revblutibn or cbup 
d'etat with an eye toward crafting an efficacious US strategy to con- 
trol and respond to such a succession. 

The Middle East 

The group bbserved that the United States and Israel appear tb 
have reached a modus vivendi on the nonproUferatidn ftonty^ where- 
by Washington avoids confronting Jerusalem about its undeclared 
nuclear areenal provided Israel keeps its nuclear weapons activities 
under wraps. A number bf participants expressed dismay at this tol- 
erant US stance. It was recognized, howeyerv th^ the arrangement 
permits the United States to pursue other interests in the region and 
at least causes less damage to the hohprblireratibh regime than 
might result frbm bvert Israeli huclearizatibri. The arrangement 
does not, however, exert significant restraint on the development of 
israeK nuclear weapons^ as evidenced by a recent LondorLSMnrfay 
Times report assertihg that 'Israel how ranks as the wbrld's sixth 
most powerful nuclear power/ Accbrdirig^ to the article, Israel has 
built between one hundred and two hundred nuclear weapons — 
not the twenty-five or so generally assumed— from plutonium 
extracted from spent fuel at ah uhdergrouhd French-supplied 
reprocessing^lant; thefacili^ was said to h^aye been secretly built 
almost two decades ago. The article also stated that Israel began 
producing materials in the early 1980s for /bbbsted' atomic 
weapbhs— A-bbmbs ten times rribre pbwerftil than thbse used in 
Worid War II. 

: Given this less than reassuring record, a number of group mem- 
bers addressed the pbssibility bf bririgihg added hbriprbliferatibn 
presstire tb bear on Israel without damaging its intmate re^ 
ship with the United States. One approach, it was suggested, was 
for Washington to stress that Israeli nuclear advances put the 
United States in an untenable pbsitibh at the IAEA: If the brganiza- 
tipji mtposed sanctons against Israd^ the United States might feel 
compelled to withdraw in support of its Middle East ally, a step that 
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could greatly weaken the institution. The tJx:ited States could also 
underscore that such advances are disadvantageous to Israel be- 
cause they are likely to prompt the Sdviist Urn increase its 
security assistance to its own allies in the region. This jjersuasion, 
some suggested, could be backed up by threats to deny Israel new 
ar^as of cooperation w^^^ United States, such as SDI and a free- 
trade zone, if Israel persists in expanding its nuclear forces. Another 
strategy urged by some partidpants was for the United States to 
promote a nuclear weapons-free zone in the Middle East artobjecr 
^^^^ v^^^ principle, by Arabs and 

Israelis alike. Finally, many felt that the United States and the Sovi- 
et Union should be more mindful of the proliferation impact of 
P?9YOcative cdrivehtidhal arms transfers. In this vein, the transfer 
of advanced missiles from the^ Soviet Union to Syria dubbed by one 
group member as a ''quantum leap' in Soviet assistance, is particu- 
larly troubling. 

^_'^A^Y^M9^^:^^^^ willing to go further in giving non- 

proliferation initiatives primacj^ iruthe US-IsraeU rela One 
participant recommended that the United States declare its inten- 
tidns to terminate its aid relationship with Israel unless Jerusalem 
''^^^"'^'^^si^.^yc^lear dptid grdup members were quick to 

point out that this would entail a shaip departtire frdm the Gtirreht 
tenor of bilateral relations, recalling that the United States contin- 
y^d to supply F- 16 aircraft to Israel (after a brief suspension) in the 
aftermath of the 1^81 israeUjra^ research reactor. 

Some of these participants were imvsalling to enctorse such a shift in 
US policy, pbihting out that even linking less fundamental elements 
ties tdjferiisalem's nuclear program would be a major 
departure in existing relations between the twd cduntries. 

Should Israel detonate a nuclear device or otherwise assert its nu- 
cliear capabilities, the current US-Israeli modus vivmdi would enter 
^ P^?^^^^ Qnepdss^^^^ was raised deserves mentibn 

for its novelty, although a number of participants considered it far- 
fetched: Israel, in declaring or jdemonstrating its nuclear capability, 
?*MS^i* Assert that it is in fact a "nuclear weapon st^te' as defined by 
the NPT, thereby liftojg^ weapons pro- 

gram wiihout undercutting the nonproliferatioivr^jjme.^ince^^^ 
NPT defines a nuclear weapon state as *one which has manufac- 
tured and expldded a nuclear weapon or other nuclear explosive 
device prior to January 1, 1967,' Israel, in an irdnic twist, might 
choose to acknowledge it was a joint participant in France's first nu- 
clear test in 1960, as has been alleged. 

Latin America 

The nuclear weapons programs of Argentina and Brazil, while 
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not altogether dbfmaht appeared to the group to pose lessjif a prb- 
liferatiph threat than they did as recently as a year ago. This was 
attributed to a cdnfluence of f actors ind^ of dxdlian 

governments in both nations, the budget constraints of economic 
austerity measures, and a series of regionaLconfidehce-bmlding 
proposals broached by Argentihe President Raul Alfonsih which 
reflect a broader Argentina-Brazil rapj>rochement. Of particular 
importance was a November 1985 summit between Alfonsin and 
Brazilian President Jose Samey yielding a joint declaration on nu- 
clear policy and establishing a bilateral comrnissibh to pursue the 
Argentine proposal for mutual inspectidn of nuclear facilities. The 
United States, it^ was agreed, played only a peripheral role in this 
process, and participants counseled a similar hands-off policy as 
long as prospects for hbhprbliferatibh in this prbblem regibh re- 
main encouraging. 

This progress, however, should not be taken as a cue for compla- 
cency. Neither Argentina nor Brazil is bound by the Treaty of 
Tlatelolcb, ah accbrd providing for a nuclear weapbhs-free zbne in 
Latin America, arid there are indications th^^ shpuld a mutual in- 
spections agreement be^ reached, IAEA inspections would_not be 
employed. This reluctance to embrace elements of the nonprolif- 
eratibri regime, in part due to exigencies bf domestic pblitics, means 
that the regime is unlikely to be directly enhanced by this rare in- 
stance of nonproliferation progress in the problem countries; 
Furthermore, both Argentina and Brazil, although scaling back 
their bverall nuclear prbgrams, have failed tb terminate their 
urisafeguarded rtudear activities, whic^ have recognized mlHta 
potential. This is perhaps an indication that nationalistic elements 
(including the miUtary, in Brazil) still hold cor^idcrable sway b\ er 
gbverhrheht pblides. 

The group's pdiUicy pref ererice regarding^Lati^ 
liferation was best summed up: by one participant's cautious 
directive, "steady as she goes.' This hahds-bff strategy might be 
augmented, should the political hurdles tb mutual irispectibris be 
cleared, by the extension of UStechnicalassistance in providing for 
reliable saf eguards^thout compromising industrial secrets. Press- 
ing Argentiha arid Brazil tb adhere to the Treaty bf Tlatelblcb, it was 
agreed, shbtild constitute a key provision bf the US ribnprblifera- 
tion approach in Latin America. 

Conclusion 

Despite a reduction in the proliferation threat from Latin Ameri- 
ca, the rift between the ribhprbliferatibh regime and the prbblerh 
cburitries appears to have widened in recent years. The group had 
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little expectation that the problem countries would soon embrace 
cbmprehensivie nonproliferation controIs^ However, many partici- 
pants believed that the achievement of US-Soviet arms reductions 
as mandated by the r^T and^educed US-Sdv^ regional tensions 
would improve the atmosphere jfor discussions on this issue. 

Addressing the motives for nuclear weapons programs in the 
problem states, to security concerns, was seen as 

another vital element in imdgng the gaj)^ Re^^ cbrifidehce- 
buildihg measures and variants of a nuclear weapons-free zone 
(Approaches that have met with some success in Latin America) 
were deemed worthy of encp qual- 
ifications by some participants. Some^roup membe^ believed that 
conventional arms transfer could mitigate the regional security 
?o^??rns that prompt hatibhs to develc)p nuclear arms. Others were 
cautious on this point, stressing that US and Soviet cbhvehtibhal 
arms tiransfers must display greater sensitivity to the effect of pro- 
vbcative weapon systems> especially potential nuclear delivery 
systems, on the security bf regibhal rivals. 

Finally, group membejns tabled a range of mechanisms by which 
the superpowers, through bilateral diplomacy, might influenc-e nu- 
dear develbpmehts iri the problem states. Persuasion was seen as a 
valuable^and^relatively co^^^ tbbl, but the termiriatibh of eco- 
nomic and military aid or the imposition of other sanctions as 
means for alterii\g probJem-state behavior proved considerably 
more contentious. Many in the group believed the nonproliferation 
^^^^^^ *^J^^°P_^n^^^ twb factors: the ten- 

dency for nonproliferation efforts to be undercutb^ other foreign 
pblicy cbhcerns and the apparent double standard of nonproliiFera- 
tiqn mitiatiyes by the wbrld-s forembst nuclear nations. 

Accorcfingly, the group belieyed ihat the ndrinuclear advanced in- 
dustrial states, such as Sweden or Japan, and developing countries 
should be prbdded tb take a mbre prominent role in ^obal nonpro- 
liferation efforts. 
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indatibn Activities 



_^The Stanley Foundation encourages study, research, and 
discussion of international issues conttibutiing to a secure 
peace wth fr^edbrn and justice. Programming reflects foun- 
der C. Maxwell Stanl^s long-time concern for rfobal security 
Stanley Foundation activities include: 

Conferences on US foreign poH^ and issues related to in- 
teniahonal orjiLniisa are conducted each year, SmaU 
groups of foreign poUcyjjrdfessibnals from widely divergent 
backgrounds are invited to frank exchanges bri some of the 
world's most contentious and significant issues. The result- 
ing conference reports are widely distributed nationally and 
internationally. 

EducaHbhal Seminars for US congressional^taff members 
are convened annua^^^ the United Nations and in the 
Washington, DC, area. The sessions focus on issues impor- 
tant to the United Nations and the United States. 

^^-^f^^^*^'^^^^^ essays on international issues, are 
published periodically and distributed nationally and inter- 
natipnaUy Papers present practical initiatives, options, or 
steategies for US foreign policy or international brcahiza- 
tions: ° 

_ World Press Revie-v^a monf.ily magazine based S New 
York aty, featiires excerpts from tiie^ress butside the United 
Jtalos and interviews vaih prominent intematibhal 
speaabsts on a wide range of issues. 

Common Ground, a rauio series oh world affairs, is aired 
weekly nationwide. Programs feature US and foreign exper 
discussing pdUtical, economic, military, or social aspects oi 
mtemational and US foreign pbUcy issues. Cassette record- 
ings are available for purchase. 

The Midwest Program and Educator Sapport help regibhal 
groups promotjB^lobal awareness and citizen involvement in 
peace and security issues. Planning assistance and program re- 
sources are avaUable to schools, churches, professibnal and 
service groups, arid bther nonprofit organizations. 

The Stanley Foundation, a private operating foundation, 
does not provide grants. A resource Ust is available. 
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